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hold the babies while my new sister receives her 
guests? Am I to take care of Tom’s wardrobe while 
he and his bride are spending evenings out? O Tom, 
dear brother Tom! 

Shall I submit? What else can I do? 

Srconp P. 8. I am to be married. 

A widower with ten children has proposed, and I 
have accepted him. That is about the number I 
should have been entitled to if I had married at the 
proper time, instead of being brother Thomased into 
anonentity. I would not accept my man if he had 
one child less, for ten is the very least number that 
will give me a title to stay at home and mind my 
own business. The care of my six sisters’ and bro- 
thers’ families threatens to be quite too onerous; and 
since Tom turns me out of my own house—fairly 
and properly mine—and then coolly offers me, with 
great condescension, a part of my own, “as long as 
I live,” it is high time I sought a more permanent 
establishment. 

Thomas is highly indignant. Even the Irish girl 


in the kitchen declares against my marrying a 
“widow man.” My mother begs me, on account of 
“poor Tom,” to think better of it. Poor Tom, in- 
deed! Where is poor Patience? If the boy will 
get married, his wife may take care of him, and I 
wish her joy of it. 

Here end the confessions of a maiden sister; for, 
before this appears in print, Miss Price will be no 
more. I ought, perhaps, to go back and correct the 
doubts at the beginning of my confessions—but, no 
matter. I might harmonize some apparent incon- 
gruities—but they are no matter either. The thing, 
as it stands, is a sort of a diary, which Miss Price 
leaves as a legacy to the mothers of our land, to 
warn them against patting and wheedling girls of 
domestic inclinations into old-maid nurses of brother 
Toms. Let the boy creatures learn to take care of 
themselves! 

But then—after all—I do hope—when my son is 
born, that his ten elder sisters and brothers will be 
kind to him! 
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“So, Florine, you expect to enjoy yourself this 
evening ?” asked a young man of his charming sister, 
as she tripped gracefully into the room where he sat, 
and courtesied before him to display the fairy-like 
dress of pink gauze which floated airily around her 
person. 

“Enjoy myself!” exclaimed the maiden, with an 
astonished air; “why, certainly; what should pre- 
vent? Well, how do you like me ?” and she turned 
with a merry smile to a full-length mirror which 
revealed her radiant countenance, its fascinating 
beauty lit up with a world of eloquent pleasure that 
chided her thoughtful brother for even asking whe- 
ther she anticipated enjoyment. How could it be 
otherwise, when she was always the idol of her 
circle, the flattered, the caressed, and (to whisper a 
truth which had not yet struck her own fancy forci- 
bly), the coquette ? 

“You look very well!” replied her brother, after 
running his eye over her tasteful dress. He endea- 
vored to check a smile of admiration; it melted into 
a sort of sober, comical curl of his under lip, which 
was peculiar to himself when he wished to throw a 
damper upon her. “TI suppose you would look just 
as well baking pancakes in the kitchen !” 

“0 yes, I dare say!” returned Florine, half laugh- 
ing and half vexed. “If you will carry a furnace 
and griddle to Mrs. Woods's, I'll take the batter and 
bake for the amusement of the company. You are 
so old fashioned in your notions, I verily believe 
that you would be delighted to see me make my 


appearance to-night in a calico frock and apron, with 
a bundle of sewing in my arms. But, my dear sir, 
it can’t be! The wise declare that youth is the 
happiest period of life, and therefore I shall devote 
my exclusive attention to”—— 

“Flirting !” interrupted her provoking companion. 
Florine gave a quiet glance, and turned disdainfully 
away to tie on her bonnet and draw on her gloves. 
When she looked at him again, he was bending 
thoughtfully over his book. 

“Well, I might as well be patient,” thought the 
young girl; “Iam not really a flirt; Horace is over- 
strained in some of his ideas. I will do better some 
of these days; but I can’t bother my head with re- 
form just now!” So, approaching him, she laid her 
hand over the page he was reading, and said, with 
an imperious shake of her queenly head, “Come, 
Horace, this minute! play the agreeable, and try to 
convince me that there is some chivalric feeling 
folded up in your loying nature !” 

“ Ay, ay, sweet sister, I have that within me which 
you wot not of,” he answered, with affectionate 
gayety, taking up her prettily arranged little head, 
bonnet and all, between his hands, and saluting 
either cheek, as the good people did in the days of 
yore. 

“You are spoiling my hair!” cried Florine, trying 
to release herself; “ you know that I don’t want you 
to do that! I wish, Mr. Horace, you would remem- 
ber that your displays of affection are not agreeable 
to me, when I am all trimmed off. Fraternal love is 
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entirely out of place at such times; it is the most 
annoying thing that I can conceive of, now! You 
are the greatest trial I have in the world. Just as I 
begin to think I look peculiarly well, you stir up the 
‘feeling infinite,’ which prompts you to render my 
trouble useless. This is the fiftieth time I’ve had 
to tell you it sometimes happens that young ladies 
are to look at, not to touch; so save up your bursts 
of affection, until I sit placidly down in the kitchen, 
prepared to bake cakes. If I had time, I’d extend 
this Caudling to a more judicious length, but the 
carriage is at the door; so get your hat and follow 
sail!” The peerless scold swept out of the room, 
followed by Horace, who laughed at far oftener than 
he blamed her, 

She was a beautiful and graceful creature, Florine 
Greenway; one of those bewitching beings who 
excite an interest in every heart; full of sweetness, 
and yet full of faults; self-willed, yet locking up 
within her bosom a well of tenderness to gush forth 
in grief over her own waywardness; possessed of 
high-souled feelings, and yet yielding with perfect 
heedlessness to present impulses. The gayety, en- 
thusiasm, and thoughtfulness that marked her cha- 
racter threw about her a novel charm and freshness 
which made the observers desirous to penetrate be- 
neath this changeful exterior, and to gain some 
knowledge of the heart that betrayed and yet hid 
itself. Too frequently uncontrolled by principle, 
Florine followed the promptings of a gay and ardent 
temperament which, it is true, sometimes led her 
right, but quite as often pointed in an opposite di- 
rection ; and then, when reflection came, it brought 
regret and tears. The persuasions and reasonings 
of Horace were not without effect; but they were 
passed over, for the time being, with a put-off re- 
solution to give up her dissipated life at a more 
convenient season. No circumstance had as yet 
arrested her feelings sufficiently to awaken her ener- 
gies, and to call forth, on this subject, her powers of 
thought and action. Aware of her power, it seemed 
natural and right to her that all should worship at 
her shrine. She was a coquette, although without 
premeditation ; surrounding circumstances were fa- 
vorable to this. Living under a step-mother’s roof, 
she had only Horace to lead her aright. He endea- 
vored to imbue her mind with the pure principles 
which governed his own conduct; but, unlike him, 
she had not in childhood been privileged to listen 
to a mother’s sacred teachings. Before her lips could 
breathe the name of parent, she was left an orphan. 
The difference of years between herself and Horace 
was not great; but, having early been thrust into 
the office of Mentor, he had never resigned it. 
Florine was too wild for that, he thought. 

“You will meet with two gentlemen this evening 
who were old classmates of mine in college, Florine !” 
exclaimed Horace, breaking silence, as they rode 
along. 


“Ah!” said his sister. “Well, are they very in- 


teresting? I hope so, if you are going to introduce 
them to me.” 

“Both of them are men of the finest talent. I 
will introduce both, and you can tell me the opinion 
you form of them afterwards. I would only recom- 
mend you to cultivate the acquaintance of one; you 
can easily judge which one that will be, after a 
short conversation.” 

“T shall do as I please!” said the young lady to 
herself; “ Horace is forever telling me who I must 
like, and who I must not.” 

They soon alighted at Mrs. Woods’s. On her en- 
trance into the drawing-room, Florine was immedi- 
ately made the centre of a fashionable circle. She 
glanced around for the friends of Horace. The ex- 
pectation of being interested and entertained caused 
her to find it an effort to tax her capabilities of 
pleasing for those who had often wearied her. It 
was not long before her brother brought forward a 
pale and somewhat grave-looking young man, and 
introduced him by the name of Arnold. Florine 
was‘ at first rather disappointed in the “ prosy face,” 
as she involuntarily termed it in her own mind; 
but, when the owner of that same face bowed and 
smiled with a dignified courtesy of manner, and bent 
upon her an observant eye, through which flashed 
his soul, a brilliant smile of surprise sprang to her 
lip, and she recognized, on the instant, a strong and 
noble nature, After a brief but mutually interesting 
conversation, Arnold led the fair girl forth to dance, 
which proceeding caused some lowering clouds to 
sweep momentarily over the brows of those that sur- 
rounded her, who, like many people in this wicked 
world, seemed to have the inveterate dosire of al- 
ways paying their homage just where the tide flow- 
ed, and simply because the tide did flow there. 
Knowing well that there were some such peculiar 
characters in the circle of her acquaintance, the 
respectful and yet independent manners of Arnold 
were far more gratifying to the observing Florine. 
She felt that she was valued, for herself alone, by 
one who could not be biased by the prejudices of 
others. She forgot, for a time, her own matchless at- 
tractions, and the wn-Grecian cast of her new friend’s 
features, in her admiration of the character which 
he revealed. To her surprise, she began to surmiso 
that the English language might be equal to the 
silvery flow of her favorite Italian, as with patient 
ear she listened to the pure and elegant diction in 
which Arnold clothed sentiments worthy of being 
poetically expressed. Ah! bright Florine, that re- 
bellions heart of thine is in danger; beware of 
coquetish impulses, and be not heedless as ever! 
After dancing, Arnold led his fair companion to a 
seat, and, as several flocked around her, he retired 
to a distant corner, and, more eagerly than he him- 
self was aware of, marked every expression of her 
speaking countenance. 

“ Good evening, Arnold !” exclaimed a young man 
with an eminently handsome countenance, laying 
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his hand familiarly upon his shoulder. “Quite a 
jam! Warm enough to melt all the sense out of a 
man’s brains! I have just arrived. How have you 
amused yourself? Is Greenway here?” 

“How many more questions, Harrington ?” asked 
Arnold, smiling. “Yes, it is a jam. Warm also! 
I have been very well amused, tripping on the light, 
fantastic toe with a lady, and afterwards indulging 
my powers of observation upon this little stage of 
action. I haye met Greenway; he isin the other 
room. Now, I believe, all the queries you pro- 
pounded have been answered.” 

“Very satisfactorily !” returned Harrington. He 
bent forward, and sent a restless glance around the 
room; his eyes fell upon Florine. “Ah! who is 
that young lady?” he exclaimed, eagerly; “how 
very beautiful! I must get an introduction, if pos- 
sible. Ihave been told that Greenway’s sister is 
the belle; is it she?” 

“Tt is,” said Arnold, in as indifferent a tone as he 
could assume. “ There is quite a collection of beauty 
here,” he added, looking around. “There is a fine, 
classical face!” indicating a majestic woman who 
was leaning with graceful indolence against a heavy 
arm-chair. 4 

“Yes!” answered Harrington, bestowing upon the 
lady a careless look; then exclaiming, as his ad- 
miring gaze returned to the unconscious Florine, “I 
must find Horace to pioneer me to his sister. Wish 
me success, for I shall doff my brightest plumes at 
her feet !” 

“ Success!” repeated Arnold, while the anxious 
beating of his heart said “a failure!” Lip and 
heart are often at war with each other. It was with 
earnest but regretful eyes that Arnold followed the 
splendid figure of his friend. He saw him grasp 
the hand of Horace warmly; and presently both 
advanced towards Florine, who smiled so graciously 
that the pleasure it conferred upon Harrington was 
about proportioned to the dissatisfaction of Arnold. 
Chiding himself for his selfishness, and wondering 
that his interest in a stranger should be so great, he 
left his corner, and sought new objects of interest. 
But that same bright face filled his thoughts, shining 
in their midst as a single star, outyieing all others. 
Almost unconsciously, he turned to look upon it, 
and cach time he saw, with displeasure, that it was 
quite as animated as when his own words had chased 
one expression after another over it. He also saw 
that his gifted classmate was calling forth his un- 
rivaled powers of pleasing, and he could not but 
acknowledge that there were few men apparently so 
well endowed by nature. “Ihave no right to blame 
Miss Greenway for being interested,” he thought; 
and yet he did blame her. A spirit of perversity 
had descended upon Florine. Perhaps every person 
possessing a good memory can recall times when 
all the wicked little spirits in their natures sprung 
up into busy life, and seemed to go on their way 
rejoicing, perfectly deaf to all whispers but their 


own. This was the case with the busy spirits that 
impelled Florine to vex Horace, by showing her 
independence in not heeding his caution with regard 
to one of his two classmates; that one she knew to 
be Harrington. She saw that his strong intellect 
and brilliant imagination were not united to a warm 
and gentle heart; she marked a certain recklessness 
in his sentiments; but she was led by the promptings 
of the moment, and, partly fascinated herself, she 
stooped to win the dion to her feet. She had never 
coquetted so heartlessly before. Arnold approached 
to take an early leave. There was a curious mix- 
ture of feeling in his heart as he bent his penetrat- 
ing eyes upon the beautiful trifler, She blushed, 
and a sudden feeling that she was acting unworthily 
swept over her. Pride checked the outward display 
of that feeling, and brought a smile to her lip, as 
she said, with a friendly and perfectly self-possessed 
air— 

“Good evening, Mr. Arnold! I should be happy 
to see you at our domicil. My brother’s friends are 
always welcome.” 

“Thank you: good evening!” returned the young 
man, with a stately bow. Without any further re- 
marks, he turned upon his heel and left the com- 
pany, soliloquizing upon the faults of Florine. Her 
list of imaginary virtues also stood before him after 
awhile, as is usual in such cases. A cloud came and 
shadowed the wayward heart of Florine, as she pon- 
dered upon the altered manner of Arnold, and felt 
a consciousness that her lightness was the cause of 
it. She saw that she had fallen in his estimation: 
she was weary of herself, and of those around her. 
How great a luxury would have been the solitude 
of her own little room! An hour or two passed 
away slowly enough to Florine, for she was playing 
a part, and her naturally ingenuous character was 
little suited to disguise. To a careless observer she 
was the gayest of the gay; but the deep home within 
was filled with images of sadness: she had care- 
lessly, nay purposely, done just as Horace wished 
her not todo. He had accompanied her, not to gra- 
tify himself, for he would have preferred a book at 
home, but to give her pleasure. She turned away 
from these reflections with a light sally upon her 
beautiful lip, but, like the restless waves, they 
rolled back upon the ocean of her thoughts, and 
she was powerless to bid them haunt her no more: 
therefore, she left abruptly, far sooner than she had 
intended. 

“Did you anticipate too much pleasure?” ques- 
tioned Horace, as they rolled along the silent streets 
on their return home. 

“T am wearied now,” replied Florine; “but I en- 
joyed the first part of the evening. I suppose you 
will be glad when I can say that I dislike a gay soi- 
rée like this?” 

“Oh no! all things in moderation: but I shall be 
glad when you dislike to attend them so often. How 
did you like my friends?” 
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“T admired them very much!” 

“Which of them had the larger share of your 
admiration?” 

“Mr. Arnold.” 

“Then why, Florine, did you bestow nearly all 
your attention upon Harrington?” 

The young girl was silent: darkness hid the crim- 
soning tide that rushed to her temples, the quiver 
of her lip, and the hot tear that rolled over her 
cheek; the busy little spirits that had led her on 
were no longer at command. 

“Harrington is one of the handsomest men I ever. 
saw,” pursued Horace, a little vexed that his sister, 
in her usual careless way, did not give some reason, 
though slight, for her trifling. “I suppose you were 
vain of your power over the lion.” 

The word vain jarred on the feelings of the proud 
girl, and she answered with hasty bitterness, “You 
have no right to judge of my motives, Horace; why 
are you so cross to-night?” 

“Perhaps if you scan your heart closely, you can 
guess why I appear cross. You fancy you see your 
ill feelings reflected in me, and”— AL A ~~ 

“When I cannot find any other amusement,” 
interrupted Florine impatiently, “T’ll sean my heart 
for your satisfaction, but not now; I am too sleepy 
to catch your ideas.” She had no sooner ceased her 
bitter speech, than she regretted it: she folded her 
hands tightly together, and wept until she was per- 
fectly wretched. ‘Oh! Horace, forgive me!” trem- 
bled on her lip a dozen times; but no, she could not 
admit that she was so entirely to blame as she felt 
that she was. How all the tender and watchful 
kindness of that devoted brother came before her 
mind! Each bygone word of love, each little act of 
self-sacrifice on his part, each bright smile of ap- 
proval when she made eyer so slight an effort to do 
right, went to her heart. “Even if I should hum- 
ble myself and confess that I have been to blame,” 
suggested a wavering fear, “I might do the same 
thing again. I can never be consistent. I despair 
of becoming different from what I am. Oh! my 
nature is so unfortunate, my wild impulses will for- 
ever lead me astray. Why am I not calm and un- 
broken, strong and even, like others? All the 
domestic virtues were left out of my composition; I 
am not fond of shedding a light around home; I am 
a miserable being; I do not deserve that Horace 
should love me. What shall Ido?” These thoughts 
coursed rapidly through the mind of Florine. Ho- 
race sat in gloomy silence. Anxious to make him 
forget her unkindness, and yet unable to tame down 
the pride of her rebellious spirit, the wayward girl 
pondered upon a middle course, and turned over a 
thousand amiable sentences in her mind; but some 
objection arose in regard to each. She was bent 
upon not haying the same subject renewed; at last 
she said, with a sort of timid desperation— 

“Don't you feel cold, Horace ?” 

“No!” was the chilling reply. 


Tt went like an ice-bolt to her heart, for her ad- 
vances had always been met with more cordiality. 
She pressed her white hand over her eyes, and fer- 
yently wished that she had remained at home. “I 
deserve it,” she mused, and felt almost glad that she 
was meeting with her deserts. The middle course 
was tried again. 

“The wind blows in these windows, Horace; 
hadn’t you better wrap your cloak more closely 
around your neck ?” 

“No!” he replied, in the same tone, without 
changing his position, 

In a few moments they reached home. Florine 
sprang from the carriage the instant the steps were 
let down, and hurried into the house, weeping vehe- 
mently. She did not look back to say “good 
night,” when her brother followed her rather hastily. 
She sought her chamber, and, throwing aside her 
bonnet, sank down ina chair; burying her face in 
the pillows of the bed by which she sat, she gavo 
herself up to the unhappy feelings that crowded 
upon her. There came a “still, small yoice” from 
out the depths of her soul, and its murmurs peopled 
that solitary apartment; she wept over the past, 
over the present, which was eloquent only to tell of 
misery. The future—it chanced to be the eve of 
her twentieth birthday, and, as the recollection 
struck her, her heart swelled with a half-defined 
dread of hours to come. All things seemed to whis- 
per of past errors, of broken resolutions, and the 
guardian angels, who never desert us while below, 
implored a change. She listened to the pleadings 
of her softened nature, and the tenderness of repent- 
ance came to her bosom. Her tears flowed with 
that abandoning luxury which is so dear, after the 
barriers are broken down that would fain have im- 
prisoned the influences of Heaven. She mused 
upon her unkindness to Horace. 

“T must ask his pardon,” she murmured. ‘“ My 
pride makes ita hard resolve. If that is made, it 
must be followed by resolutions harder still to keep. 
What would it avail for me to express my regret, 
and still do as I have done? No; I must either 
stop, or rush on and be led I know not where. Tam 
growing more and more dissipated and confirmed in 
my habits. Shall I pause, or shall I yield to the 
thousand voices that still urge me on to seize a fleet- 
ing moment’s bewildering pleasure? I never real- 
ized until now that beauty is an unfortunate dower ; 
it has thrown into my hands an influence which I 
fear I have not hesitated to make others feel and 
regret. Oh, why have I doneso? Had it not been 
for that, my spirit might perhaps have been clothed 
with a deeper beauty, that might outlast this tran- 
sient casket, which must fade. It is not now too 
late; but can I hush the selfish heart that throbs 
for absorbing admiration? It has so long been fed 
and cherished by those who call themselves my 
friends. Each year has deepened within my bosom 
the impress of the world in which I have lived. 
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Oh, if society were but different, I would not be 
what I am—what I hate to look at by the light of 
truth! The corrupting influence that breathed 
around has tainted my very soul, and turned the 
whiteness of warm-hearted innocence into blackness. 
Why have I lived to stain the soul which God has 
given me? If I had but died in infancy, then the 
voice of conscience would never have rung so like a 
knell upon my ears, warning me that my daily life 
is building within me a Heaven for eternity or its 
opposite. And yet I hesitate; I try to blame so- 
ciety, when a deep-toned voice bids me look first 
within. I see my danger! Why do I wander so 
recklessly upon the brink of a precipice, when I 
shudder to behold the depths below? Have all good 
influences forsaken me?” 

The last words broke despairingly from her half- 
closed lips; the pale face which she had uplifted in 
the earnestness of her feelings, drooped again; and 
she was silent with the heaviness of temptation that 
swept darkly over her. The hours wore on amid 
doubt, irresolution, and deep struggles, which nerve 
the heart with power, provided our better nature 
awaken to full life. She wearied herself at last into 
a troubled sleep. Daylight: dawned into her apart- 
ment, and a warm sunbeam broke, in its loving 
brightness, over her young cheek, revealing there a 
single tear; yet it was worth more than the most 
joyous smile, for it had been chastened “ far on her 
heart’s deep sea.” How often, in weariness of the 
soul, slumber comes to calm its restlessness, and 
give new life to its fainting purpose, hushing the 
throbs of passion, and dropping a veil of repose over 
excitement and gloomy disquiet! Thus it came to 
Florine; and, when she awoke, it was to think 
earnestly and clearly, and to decide. It required no 
slight effort for one so beautiful and courted to re- 
sign a desire for the adulation in which she had long 
breathed; but her course was taken, and, weak as 
she felt herself to be, she yet realized a heavenly 
support as in deep humility she prayed for a new 
spirit to direct her in future. She thought of Ho- 
race; there was no one in the wide world so dear to 
her as the brother who chided her, because he loved 
her deeply; no one could so soon melt her way- 
ward spirit, and open in her heart the fountains of 
pure feeling that lay there, to prove, as they ever 
must, a blessing or a bane to the possessor. She 
did not quench the love that taught her her duty, 
but followed its leadings. Amid the changeful and 
mingling elements of her wild young heart, there 
flowed that tide of tenderness which sayed her; 
love for a brother was the leaf that floated over the 
heaving waters of her soul, guiding its fate; that 
love, in its holy dignity, silenced all petty feelings, 
and made her truly noble in her meek-heartedness. 

Weary and exhausted, she roused herself to lay 
aside the ornaments she had neglected in a heavy 
hour, while heedless of all but the stormy world 
within. Ever and anon, she bent her listening head 
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to catch the sound of Horace’s step as he passed her 
door. It was yet early. After neatly arranging 
herself for the day, she took up a book with an 
effort to read. Her eye ran unintelligibly over a 
few lines, and then came the step. The book went 
she knew not whither, as she sprang to the door, 
and, hastening out into the hall, exclaimed— 

“Horace !” 

“ What is it ?” he asked, quietly. 

“Will you come here a moment?” she returned, 
opening the door of an apartment that joined her 
own. 

“Certainly,” he answered, his countenance soften- 
ing, when he observed her pale face and slightly 
trembling lip. As they crossed the room to stand 
in their favorite window recess, he drew his arm 
around her waist. She lifted up a hasty glance: it 
told all. 

“Forgive me!” she murmured, bursting into tears 
of mingled joy and pain. She laid her head upon 
his shoulder, reposing with perfect trust upon his 
goodness. 

“T have been to blame as well as you, Florine,” 
he said, with deep gentleness. “ After this, I trust 
we shall both be more forbearing.” 

“Oh yes,” sobbed the poor girl; “have patience 
with me, Horace, and I will try to be more worthy 
of your kindness. I will be more watchful. I am 
always hasty: how shall Tever help it? Last night 
I suffered for my follies; they came before me in 
bold relief, and made me miserable. Oh, I would 
not pass another such night for worlds! I was so 
stung with self-reproach for the past. I will not 
disregard your advice as I have so often done. I 
will endeavor to cultivate the virtues that give value 
to the character. But I will not promise much, for 
I have before this tried, in some degree, to do bet- 
ter; yet never, until now, have I paused and thought 
long and deeply; never before was there a firm, 
prayerful purpose set in my heart. I am conscious 
of my weakness, dear Horace; only help me when I 
seem to yield to the faults which it may take a long 
time to overcome fully, I trust that I shall not fail 
in the end, though I faint often by the way.” 

“Thank God for your resolutions! Oh, Florine, 
you cannot know how happy you hayemade me! I 
have grown sad, as I have watched you, many a time; 
I knew you to be capable of so much more good- 
ness than you aimed at. I will not fear for you; 
look to the right Source, and you will be steadfast.” 

He clasped her to his heart with a pure thrill of 
joy, such as the angels feel over one sinner that 
repenteth. A tear rolled over his manly cheek, but 
he dashed the drop aside. Florine observed it, and 
the flood of grateful feelings that poured over her 
saddened spirit already rewarded her for what sho 
had suffered. Horace remained with her but a short 
time. When alone, thought after thought came 
stealing through her mind with a serene and hea- 
venly power; like the waves of the sea at sunset, so 
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gently rose the waves of love in her heart, moved 
by new and tender sympathies. With all thy faults, 
Florine, thou needest not despair; wild and change- 
ful as thou seemest, yet deep within thy nature has 
been sown the germ of many a noble and steadfast 
virtue—still shalt thou pursue thy way, and thy 
faltering step shall grow firm and free ! 

Several weeks after the evening which had brought 
so much sadness to Florine, she attended a similar 
assembly ; a quiet softness breathed over her fair 
countenance, and her whole demeanor was marked 
by that modest grace which gives assurance of true 
worth, The same dark, deep eyes that watched 
with pain her motions on the previous evening now 
followed her with a satisfied interest. Arnold 
blessed her for the gentle reserve that revealed her 
character in the pure light he loved. She was not 
aware that he was present. He had placed himself 
in a retired room, by a reading-table, before she 
arrived; a glass door gave him ample opportunity 
to observe the busy scene within, which afforded 
him much amusement, until the light figure of Flo- 
rine caught his eye. Her unusual quietness gave 
her a chance of being somewhat retired among the 
crowd. Attracted by the fragrance of some rare 
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exotics, she entered the room occupied by Arnold. 
The fair girl thought she was alone, and Arnold 
fancied there was a shade of sadness upon her 
countenance. He started up and instantly met her. 
Her sudden smile of pleasure and recognition in- 
duced him to offer his arm; they paced up and 
down that charming apartment, and occasionally 
paused to look from the open windows upon the 
glory of the firmament, set with hosts of silent stars. 
They descanted upon the world in general, and the 
world of people around them; and, last of all, upon 
that beautiful world, a loving heart, 


“Tow lightly falls the foot of time, 
That only treads on flowers!” 


Florine started, and blushed deeply, when she saw 
that all the company had left the parlors for supper 
without their observing it. Arnold laughed, ex- 
claiming, “ Will you allow me”’——Without finish- 
ing the sentence, he led the way to the supper-room, 
where they endeavored to enter into the gayety 
around them. 

It is unnecessary to particularize upon the effects 
ef the acquaintance. In about a year, Florine was 
settled into the amiable, home-delighting little wife 
of Arnold. 
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A LEAF FROM LIFE. 


BY P. 


Reaver, wish you a life-picture—one whose quiet 
nooks and green valleys the pencil of fancy has not 
tinged with an unreal hue? Read. 

Tt was an autumn day in the country. Not yet 
had the snows bound their fleecy garlands upon the 
brows of the mountains, nor loaded the dark green 
hemlocks upon the hillside with their spotless trea- 
sure; but the winds were cold, and the bare trees 
shivered as they saw the sun sink in the clear west. 
Evening shades gathered thickly around the little 
school-house, and darkened its small patched win- 
dows. The children had long before gone frolicking 
to their cheerful homes and warm firesides, but still 
the teacher sat musing in the school-room. The fire 
sont out a few flickering rays of light, which played 
upon the wall, sportively tossing about his great 
shadow, sometimes pitching him in effigy headlong 
among the deep shadows of the old-fashioned seats, 
and anon twisting his face into the most uncouth 
contortions. But he noticed not their undignified 
proceedings, wrapped up in his deep reveries. At 
length, aroused by a fiercer blast howling around 
the building, rising with an abstracted air, he re- 
peated these lines— 


“ Rouse thee, heart! 
Bow of my life, thou yet art full of spring! 
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My quiver still hath many purposes; 

Yet what is worth a thought of all things here? 
How mean, how miserable every care! 

How doubtful, too, the system of the mind! 
And then the ceaseless, changeless, hopeless round 
Of weariness and heartlessness and woe, 

And vice and vanity! Yet these make life: 
The life at least I witness, if not feel. 

No matter, we are immortal! How I wish 
Icould love men! For, amid all life’s guests, 
There seems but worthy one—to do men good. 
It matters not how long we live, but how!” 


He closed the brown shutters, turned the creaking 
lock, and departed. 

Walter Warren—for such was his name—was a 
friend of mine early and loved. Country-born, he 
had imbibed an enthusiasm for all its glorious 
scenery. THe loved to listen at midnight to the hur- 
rying tread of the wintry tempest along the tree 
tops, and to hear the creaking of the brave old oaks 
which for fifty years had shaded his home with their 
summer foliage. And he loved, too, the softer 
scenes of evening, when 

“Far off in the distant east, 


The mirror of the day-god rose, up borne 
By angel hands.” 


Then would he sit and watch the silvered mountain 


